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Thrm Tom Analysis* 
Continuity from Iiiltial ilssessmcnt Throu^ Prograiii Revision 

Mf J, niasser, Ph.D* Louise A. Kaczmarok, Ph*I). 

Center for Teaching and Leaminp Depax^tiront of Special EducatlDn 

lAiiversity of North Dakota West Virginia University 

Three tem analysis is a frajnework for describing behavior which is both 
systematic and flexible. It provides a foriiiat for viewing a student in 
relation to other people and to the physical environjiient, and in this wayj 
rep resents a system for the ^alysis of those interactions which are intrinsic 
to teaching. Teachers^ especially of handicapped individuals, iDUst not only 
become aware of the effects of their behavior on their students, hut must also 
learn to analyze this infonration systematically and utilize it for prograin 
planning, 

Program planning entails the analysis of assessment dataj the specif icatioii 
of objectives^ the design of educational activities, and the evaluation of 
those act Ivi tics based on data acquired during prograjn implemontatiDn* Tlic 
authors contend that many of the difficulties related to teaching effectiveness 
and efficienc)'' begin during prograjn planning and are further coimpounded dLiring 
iimDiementation. Some of the problems which arise seem to be related to the 
following: 

1* not perceiving and/or utilizing all vital infoiiriation about a student's 
behav^ior which bccoTOs available during assessment and/or program 
iiTplenientat ion ; 

2* not including all aspects of the conditions under which a behavior is 

expected to be displayed when specifying objectives; 
3^ one objective-one activity teaching; 

4* ''on-going" evaluation which in actuality is not inrediatej continuous, 
or consistent; 
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5, utilizing different formats for the orthofiTcaphic (\^^^itten) iirodiicts 
associated with eadi step in the pla™ing process* 
In short i muGh instructipnal progtajunung laclss an indorl/ing theoretical bases 
ivhich ties all parts of the pTocess together. 

In this paperi thTee tera analysis is pTOposed as a my of avoicling sonie 
of the pTOblematlc areas mentioned above by providing the teacher with a 
-vahicje for viewing an behavior and recording aspects of the pUnninp 
process. It affords a teacher a Lcnique contiauity from i:iitial assessment to 
on- going evaluation and modification of educatiQnal activities* As a \my of 
dntegratirig objectives from the variotis skill areas^ three term analysis 
enables a teacher to plan and iir^lement activities which contribute to the 
achieVeMnt of objectives in nDre than one skill area. 

HiTee tenii analysis repTesents n basic theorottcal construct of the 
Descriptiv^e Aialysls of Behavior ^ tlie nanie £l\rcn to the bc&havioral fcrmulation 
of Stanley M. Sapon C1973a, 1973b, 1976), .^tliouRh the Descriptive AiaJys is 
of Behavior acknwledges the same Skinnerian ovigins as other behax^ioral 
approaches and is lasod on many of the same principLDS, differences can he 
Identified in teTininolQgyj their definitions^ aiid on the Qmpha.^is Sapon places 
On descriptive detail, l^hllo Sapon^s foiTnulcitions and their application may 
appear tedious to the beginner, the coherent luiderstanding of behavior ^vhich 
results from carefiilly ptudying them will more thmi offset the tire initially 
invo5ted* 

Sapon-s conccptuaHsation of behavior has provlctod the basis for the 
clinical md educational program the University of Rochester -s \rerbal 
Behavior Labor<itory for the past decade* The authors have been involved in 
tiaching this approach to student^ onrollcd in grnduatu-lcvrel teacher trnining 
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programs at their respectivre institutions, t\%is p^^T rGpresents an effort to 
syrithesizG these experiences with those the authors loameJ as teachers in tho 
Verbal Behavior Laboratory, 

In this paper, Sapon^s fonnulations will be prDSCiited fQllowed by a 
disciisslon of how they can be used in various aspects of program plamung and 
in^ilementation- Included in the dlsctission will be the application of thrae 
term analysis to observing and recording bohavlorj specifying objectiveSi 
analyzirig tasks, desiring educational strategies j and evaluating an educational 
activity, 

BBWiORU ^0R^^LJL.\TTO^JS 

As the name InyilieSj thi'ee term analysis is conceiriGd with three discreto 

but related elements • Sapon Cl973b:6) surrnidrizes these elements In his Ba^ic 

Principle for the Description of Behavior: 

In sonie environinont (SinTTNnl 

a iVD\TL^E\T is displayed^ whicli iB follois^ed by 

changes in the environment (SUBSIHQU11KCL;) , 

Mritten in another wavs this statemunt clearly identifies the three terms in a 

three tern description , nanaly: 



The environmont 


Wliat 


The environment 


immediately antecedent 


a person 


InimedlatGly followiig 


to a set of iTDvements 


does 


the set of niovemGnts 


or 


or 


or 


SmTING 




SUBSEQUENCE 









iVithin this basic frainoworl;, obj;crved behavior is rocovded, progrnm objectives 
nre specified, tasks are analyzed ^ strntcglos arc deliiieatod aiid activities 
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CprogTanis) are ovaluated. Before wo cm\ disciLHs its uses and advantages In 
each of these aspects of progTamning, we must define each of the terms md how 
they are related to one anothGr, 

It will facilitate the reader's mderstanding 1£ we begin our dlscussian 
vrlth the middle term, what Sapon calls the niovenients. Nfovoments, not sur^ 
prisinglyj refer to observable movenients --how people move their aiins j legSj 
h^dSj feety headi face, mouth, in shorty any moveable part of the body. 
Descriptions of inovemcnts can be very slniple, such as '^Child nods head** or 
more cojiplex, involving several parts of the body simultaneously, sudi as 
^'Qiild directs eyes at doorloiob, takes one step foimrd, and extends left arm," 
The level of detail included in the description of the movements will vary, 
depending on the student involved and the specific function of the description 
In the prograninlng process . 

The rnmaining two terms in three temi analysis refer to the enviroiOTeiit 
in which a person moves, that is, to the environnients which precede and follow 
iipveinents , Sapon calls these environjiicnts the setting and subsequence 
Tespectively. Tlie setting, then, can be defined as the environment antecedent 
to a set of iiiovements, the subsequence , as the environment subsequent to a set 
of mov^cments. The reader *s attention is brought to the fact that when^ve talk 
about settings and sui^sequences we are talking about enviromnents rather than 
stimuli or consequences. That is, both settings and subsequences Cantocedent 
and siAsequent envLroiunents) represent a cotiiposito of physical, behavioral , 
and tejT^ioral properties which exist or occur before ajid/or after movements are 
displayed* ExanipJes'^f pliysical properties of settings and subsequences 
include objects which are present, persons which are present, and the spatial 
relationships between the objects and persons, ^^Dvements displayed by peoplo 
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in the setting subsequence? md the tilings which thoy say represent bolmvioral 
properties of the enviTonJicnt , Teii^oml properties refer to the time in whicli 
a behavioral event takes place, the events it precedGS or follows, the length 
of its occurrence, etc. A fourth element of the environnient whidi is relevant 
to the movements displayed relate to liistorical factors, that is, the behavioral 
histor)' of a person relative to specLfic environTOntal properties* This 
attention to a multitude of cnvironnieiital properties is a distinguishing 
characteristic of Sapon's three term iinalysis and is directly related to the 
kijids of objectives £md teaclilng strategies which can be formulated based upon 
three term descriptions. 

To facilitate descriptions of settings and subsequences we generally break 
each of them dora into tw conponents , In describing settings^ teachers need 
to be aware of vocal properties , that i-Ss what other people in the envlroninent 
say, and non-vocnl properties^ tliat is, what the other people do, hoiv teaching 
materials are arraiipcd, etc. In discussing subsequences ^ we need to attend to 
both natural subsequoncos and arrangod siibscqucnccs * iMatural subsequences are 
"environinental changes which, iiitmedlately and inevitably follow a bit of 
movement'* (Sapon, et al,^ 1976, 27} . For emniplej the appearance of the 
mineral 4 is a natuiml subsequence to a child holding a pencil and displaying 
certain witing no\'cments. Being next to the teacher is a natural subsequence 
to a child walking aci'oss the room when the teacher is on the other side of 
the room. Arranged subsequences, on the otJier hand^ must, by definition, 
include the behavior of cmotlier himian being or else represent enviromnental 
changes whicli are arranged by another htJirum being, For e^kanplej receiving a 
glass of milk at siiacktiine after saying '*inilk, please** roprescnts an arranged 
subsequence to the child's utternnco because it is a change in the environnient 
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which is brou^t about by the interv^entioii of a second individual (in this case 
the teacher)* Natijral subscquonces always follow movrements , whether a student 
is alone or in the presence of other peoplo* Arraiified subsequences , however, 
caji only occur in the prcsonce or as a result of £i second person. 

In suimary, three term analysis constitutes detailed descriptlonj of each 
of the three tOTnis : the sotting^ moveinentSs and suhsequences, Sapon (1972) 
en^hasizes that while each of the term may be ©xiftiined independeiitly ^ ^*W6 
have not described a behavior unless we have descTibed all three terins.-- Let's 
talce the exairple of a teadier recording "Ricky said 'cookie' today, Does 
this statement fulfill the criterion of describing all three terms? I£ we 
atteupt to write a three term description of it, \ve find that RIcIq^'s movements 
are described (saying **coQkle*')i but the Inforniatlon provided on the setting 
and sL^sequence to those movements is ndnljiiaK Ife may assuine that a person 
was in his setting, since someone apparently observed his utterance^ but what 
else cm\ we say about the environnient? Was there a picturo of a cookie in 
Rick>''s setting, or an actunl cookie? Was it mack time or lunch time? Or 
was Ricky in the bnthrooin or sonie other. place when he said **coQkle''? Was 
anything said to him before he spoke? That iSj did soreone model ''cookie" or 
ask him a question such as 'TOiat do you see?" or "hliat do you want?** or ''UTiat 
did you cat yesterday?" l\hat happened after Rick}^'H utterance? Was he given 

a cookie? Was he told "no that's not a cookie^ thnt's a J'? Clearly, the 

statement about flick:)' lacks a great deal of infonnition and does not fulfill 
the criterion for a throe torn descriptiQn. 

IVlien discussing bchmdor^ it Is also imrportmt to rcntentoer that two 
behaviors can be considered the saine only when all three terms of description 
arc identical (Sapon 1972), In other words, if my term—the setting, Jipvcment^ 
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or siAsequenc0--ia a line of behavior differs from a second lin©, the two 
behaviQrs are not equivalent, Tliis Is obvious in a conqmrlson of the followinj 
two lines* 
a) 



SFTTING 


^DVBDi^r^ 


S^SHQUENCE 
'Btudoiit^s finger in ~ 
contact with picture of 
dog; teacher says: 
''Tliat's right]'* 


Teacher 5 stuclent sit- 
ting at table ; array of 
3 cards on the table: 
a black 5 white dog, a 
red apple 3 and a red 
wagon; teacher says: 
*Toint to the dog." 


Student points to the 
dog. 


b) 

SETTING 


mmmm 


SUBSl-QUENCE 


Teacher § student sit- 
ting at table; array of 
3 cards on the table: 
a black § white dog, a 
red apple , and a red 
wagon; teacher says: 
•■Point to the one that 
isn^t recU'^ 


Student points to the 
dog. 


Student *s finger in 
contact with pic ure of 
dog; teacher says: 
'that's right P*^ 



TliDse two lines represent dirforont behaviors because the sottirLgs Cspeclficall 
the teacher -s utterances) differ , even tliough the nioTOnients and subsequence are 
the smm. Ihe iirportance of this point in the teadiing of himdicapped persons 
cannot be overenphasized. All too often we expect a student to be able to do 
something because we had observed him display a similar set of movcinonts in a 
different envi ronnien t . l\^en he docs not nieet our expectations we are diaap^ 
pointed and attribute his failure to lack of motivation^ disobedience, or any 
of a host of negative reasons ^ thereby affecting our overall attitude towards 
this partlciilar student. Yet if the behavior whidi the student had been 
observed to display and the behavior we are exiiecting him to display are 
examined closely ^ wo may see that in actuality , wo have been asking him to do 
something wjiidi lie had never been called upon to do before. Our evaluation of 
his perfomiaiice will most likely differ considGrably with this Imowledge. 
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Siiice behavior is actually a continuous display of niovements in contliiually 
Ghanging envirorunents i the enviTomiGnt sifisequcnt to one movement becomes the 
setting for the next. In this \vay a series of inovcTOnts can be described as a 
"chain*- of single lines of descTlptlon* Tor emmplGf the follomrig is an 
analysis of self- feeding: 



SmiNG 




SUBSEqiJIiNCE 


Man sitting at a ^SET?" 
in front of a plate of 
food; fork on the table 
near plate 


packs ijp the fork 


^ton with fork in hand 


iten with fork in hand 


Man spears carrbu slice 
onto fork from plate 


hkn holding in liand a 
fork with a carrot slice 
on it 


Jten holding^ln hand a 
fork with a carrot 
slice on it 


"Tian inovGS fork with 
carrot towards his 

TOUth 


Carrot slice in mouth; 
fork eiTpty 


Carrot slice in mouth; 
fork empty 


Man returns fork to 
table 


Fork on table; Wn errfty- 
handed 



Note that in the above analysis the subsequence to one set of moveincnts becomes 



the setting for the next set of roveinents. 

Careful observation and analysis of inany organisms* behaviors in various 
laboratories have enablecl behavioral scientists to characterize tho relation- 
ships bet%veen an orsanisni's moveinents and its environnient . Sapon (3972, 1976) 
formulated three behavioral la%Afs which provide the framework for relating 
observod and described behavioral events to the prediction and contTol of 
future events. These relotionships are mlevant to our disciission because 
they provide the basis for the dofiign of teaching strategies along witJi three 
term descriptions, 

Tlw Law of Setting CSapon 1976: 20) states that: 

TliD setting controls the probabilities of tiie display of a set of 
niovenients. 

In other words, the settiJi^;, seen as a con5)lcx of environmental properties, 
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XB the occasion for» or incroases the probabilitios of a set of inovoinGnts, 

?cr exanple, a drinking foufitaiii in the corridor of m\ office building 

increases the litellhood that a passer-by will stop and take a drink of water. 

Thm presence of a workiiig elevator or escalator in a building increases the 

pTObabilities of paople riding to their destination and concurrently ^ decreases 

the probabilities of people walking up the stairs. Similarly, merchandisers 

try to affect the behavdor of potential customers by arimging their store 

displays so as to increase the probabilities of people buying their products, 

' The Law of Subsequence CSaporL 1976: 18) states that: 

The enviromnent siisequent to a set of movements changes Ccontrols) 
the probabilltias of the re-occurrence of that set of movements in 
the same setting. 

As teachers I we are primarily interested in those subsequences which are 
observed to increase the pi^qbabilities of the re-occurrence of a set of 
morements. These subsequences enable us to make specific predictions about 
utiat a person will do the next tim that setting occurs. For exaninle, one 
year old Lowell is sitting on the floor of the family room with several toys 
and books nearby; his grandjitother sits on the couch; they have just finished 
eating dinner. In tliis setting, Lowell toddles over to Grandma, clintis 
next to her, and places a book in her lap. GraJidina smiles broadly ^ picks up 
the book^ says, -'Oh! Would you lite me to read sonie nursery rhymes?- ■ and 
begins to read aloud. We observe that the next three times Lowell is in this 
setting, he walks to the couch^ cllinbs up next to Grandjna and places a book in 
her lap. The subsequence to these rnovcTOnts likewise remains tlie sanie, 

Ifc are now in a position to say that this subsequence- -nrandjiia smiling, 
taking the book, and readliig aloud to Lowell--has increased the probabilities 
of Lowell displaying the stated movements each time he Is in the setting. We 
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are also" in a position to prodlc?: that the next tame Lowell Is in that setting, 

he will \iith increasing probability display the same noveiiients. This relatinii- 

ship bot\sreen sii^scquGncos to movemcntH and specificity of predictions should 

be of prim Ijrportance to educators since it is directly related to the quostion 

of the effectiveness and efficiency of piinishTOnt procedures. 

The third law of behavior fonnulated by Sapon (1976: 113) is called the 

Lav of StTongth. It statos that: 

The STI^NGTH of a behavior (its probability of re-occurronce) depends 
, upoa the niDiiber of tlMS that beliavlor has been displayed. 

From this it follows that the TOre often a set of movements Is displayed in a 

given netting I the more likely It becomes that the specific set of movenients 

will be displayed again the next tlnie the setting occurs. For exajnplej the 

iTTOre times I move my hand towards the li^it switch to the left side of the 

door \^\mn standing in the dark in tlie doonvay to iry bedroonij the greater the 

likeHhood that I will nrave my hand to the left of the door the next time I ain 

in the setting of the dooTOay to niy darkened bedroom. 

In SLiiranaryj the Law of Settings Law of Si^seciuence ^ and Law of Strength 

describe the relationships between an individual 's movenients and the environ- 

n^nts in which they are displayed. These relationships can bo sunmarlzed by 

saying that properties of the setting and subsequence (including temporal 

properties) affect an individual's behavior. The ijiplications for teaching 

should be apparent and will be discussed at length below. 

QBSOm nMG AND RnCORDING RHIAVIOR 

Obser\rinfi and recording behavior are important in all aspects of instruc- 
tional programming; it providos the basis for assa^smont^ spocifying 
objectives, and designing and evaluating instnictj onal nctlvities* lifliat a 
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teacher observes and how he records those observations can critically influence 
his teadilng. For example, if a teadier observes a student display a certain 
behavior of note, but fails to lorite it dom^ the particular behavior displayed 
and the circmistances surrouidiiig its occurrence may be forgotten when the 
teacher sits dam to further plan a student's program. On the other hand, a 
particular Tecord-keepiiig proceduro should not be so structured that it is 
impossible to record behaviors i^hich are tmpredicted, sinply because there is 
no appropriate place to wite them doivn. 

Three term analysis is useful for record-keeping because it provides 
structure to one's observations yet is sufficiently open-ended. Ps the reader 
ndght already exiDect^ basic to the three tem recording procedure is descriptive 
data concerning students^ buhaviors CsettingSj movements ^ and subsequences) in 
the teaching environment, especially in instructional activities. It is 
worthy of note that within the throe term descriptive framework ^ good record- 
keeping does more than document student progress. Through analysis of settings 
and subsequences aiid tJieir relationships to specific movements , data regarding 
both effective and Ineffoctive teaching procedures is also revealed^ yielding 
invaluable Infoniiation when it com^s time for instructional planning • 

Observing and recording behavior I three terms can be accoir^lished in a 
nimiber of ways depending upon the particular educational envlronnient and the 
needs of a given teacher* Thm npst simple t>q)e of three teim recording is 
sinply a sheet of paper with thTee columns imder which the teacher OTites 
descriptions of settings, movements and subsequences. Ttiis is, for exanfile, 
a convenient way to record incidental teacliing episodes which occur throughout 
tiie day^ desirable behaviors which are particularly notewDrthyj and undesirable 
behaviors which occur frequently (Figure 1) . 
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NAME I 




Type ITeyj I (tt'noldont^ Teaching episode) 
U (Ondeslratle "behavtoa:) 
P (Dealratle behavior) 



TYPE 


I SCTTING 


MOVEKEHT 


sifflSEqusijaE; 


■f- 






-^^.^ 'dm." 








D 






p A^ 












^ ' ^^^^^ 




X 


^^^^ ^^^r 


A 1 6 ^ 


+ 
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Figure 1 

RecoTd Sheet for (^en-findcd Descriptive Observations 
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Wben a studeiit display's desirable moveincnts v/hich are unexpected and 
therefore especially' worthy^ 0:6 note, as teachers we ^ant to know what 
enviTorutental exeats preceded and foLlowed those nwements so we can provide 
fixcihet occasions for their display by arranging the enviroJuii^nt in the som 
or similar way, Chi the otiiex hand, we want to decrease the probability of 
tnidesirable behaviors; Icnoiving the settings and subsequences in which they 
occur will help detemlr;© an effective strategy ^for doing so* 

It is clearly^ usiraallstlc to ejpect a teacher to record in three teiins 
eveiy behavior which students display. However^ the open-^ended three terin 
descriptive tecordiiig procedure caji be partlciilavly useful to a teadier vvhen 
a student is having uiiusual difficulty achieving a particular objective, The 
procedure will help the teacher to infoiTnally assess a student *s behavior by 
identifying those heliavlors in a comple?: task which a student already displays 
and those which he does not, Donald is a good case in point. Donald's 
teacher, hte, Donahue , gavo him a worksiic^t with instxuctions to draw lines 
bet^veen the niatching animals pictures on the paper. Donald's coirploted paper 



The teaclier than gme Donald a second similar worksheet^ and as she watched him 
coii^lete it the second tinier she recorded tlie behaviors he displayed In tliree 
terms CFifiure 2). llie data stajids as a m^itten record of tfiose behaviors 
%vluch were displayed correctly aiid those which reciuire special attention. 
Teadiers using this rocording method have frequently found it helpful in 



looted like tliis : 
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Donald, one other student 
and teacheT sitting at 
table in corrier of room; 
worksheft in front of 



aibjCjd ^ 



a 


d 


b 


c 


d 


b 




a 



poncil beside it; Teacher 
says, "Donald, I want 
you to draw lines 
betwepn the matchins 
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l^nnld directi eyes at 
pencil and picks it up. 



Pencil correctly held in 
fenald*s right hand* 




Donald Bzms animals on 
paper and directs ayes 
to animal on left at top 
of pago* 



Donal^pVac^^ poncil 
.point" near upper left 
knirrtal fi draws a circle 
arQiflid it * 






Donaldjeaifs right 
^^icrti and directs oyes 
to anitnaL irmtching the 
upper left animal, 



DoJia_l4-plac^i pencil 

:nt hear aninuil mtch^ 
ing \^pcr ImCt figure* 
and dra^^s a clrclo 
aroLflid it . 



I^nald directs eyes to 
Second anin^i in left 
cplitini and places his 
pencil near animal 





Eyes directed to upper 
left anlnml, 



Circle dtma aromd upper 
left oninal, 



[raws a circle 
around sacoiid anlinal in 
l^ft cglitnn* 



scans right cqIoti 
and directs eves to 
anirml mtching the 
second one in left 
col urn. 



tonaid places pencil no3rt 
to near nminuH rmitcIunK 
ths second one in left 
coltmn and draws a circle 
aroLmd it, 



Eyes directed tovards 
matching aninial* 



Circle dra^m aromd oniinal 
matching i^per left 
animal* 



Eyes directed at second 
anin^l in loft columi and 
pencil poi^t near animal* 



Circle dra^m aroiffid socond 
aniniai in left coluim* 



Hyes directed towdi 
matching aJiiinal- 




Circle dram around miinml 
matching second figtiro in 
left coliDmip 



Figure 2 

ThT€Q Tenn Record of Donald Coini)letii\g a Worksheet 
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revealiiig pattenis of teadier" student interactions which probably would have 
othenvlse reiTalMd undetected. 

Using the open-ended three term fomiat is not alivays feasible, even if 
there ate tiMS when it would be desiTable. For exannilej keeping three term 
records on a dally progrm mi^ht be facilitated considerably if a partially 
prepared record Iceeping format were used, A very coiiplete description of the 
program is mv^lly dram in advance and becoines a pennanent reference so 
long as the program is being administered as part of a student *s program 
(Figure 3)* In addition, certain aspocts of record-keeping can take place 
during the session so long as it does not internet the flow of tiie session, 
and additional notes can be witten as soon after the session as possible 
(Figure 4), 

Finally^ thei^e are occasions when it is either iiripossible or undesirable 
to keep records during an actual teaching episode (e^g,, a teacher deternilnes 
that recarding during the losson is the occasion for a student to display 
undesirable bchavtors). In such cases ^ behavioral recording in a prose format 
can follow the lesson. However, it is critical to reiiBiifcer to include 
descriptions o£ settings and subsequences in addition to descriptions of the 
Diovenients displayed (Figwe 5) * 

SPECIFYING oiyrcrrvEs 

Goals aJid objectives deteriaLned on the basis of assessment data can also 
be specified using tlie three tenn fomiat. The frantework provides space for 
describing the movements which are targeted aid the conditions In which these 
TOvenients are to occur (setting and subsequence), E^^mplea of objectives in 
three teniis appear in Figure 6* Note that objcctivos may be either a single 
line of description or multiple lines, and may bo v«-itten in three term foiTOt 
or prose, 
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Kldney«shap©4 table near 



NlEDSDi plastic dgg t 



itm 



SOTTING 



tosUWMTS OF 



%tm OhlW Vflth objict 

#1 in baud 



ObjiQi in bmg 



eye contact 



" VOCAL 



*^Put thi ^ mlT helda out bag 



tp phast out on 



^.*'irhat*s this?'* 
4 lip model 

(attpti to phasi 
trials mm ^^^*)\ 



PBQPERTlEg 



r hold^ item Fiiar 
right eye (attimpt 
to niQvg It gIo*' 
ler to d^ntar of 
tatle on suoees* 
trials*) 



a, ''What's thisn move item ftom 
position d^iOrb, 
abova %o center 
of table 



S pute 
in big 



S dlreots 
i^ae at T 



S dliaqts 



{mm rk%%% 
line) 



Verbal prals© 
Tj'*Yes, that* a 

T glvga itm 
to Ghild until 
next twnf 
Tt gees t© fii^et 



DWAi (Sea attaehed data ebtata) 



Figure 3 
^offfM Rficord Sheet 
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Figure 5 
Prose Record inig Sheet 
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strriNG 




SUBSEQmNCE 


Pictures of eonmon 
objects (train, dog, 
ball, botk, block, car); 
Mked the following 
qi^stions by taachers, 
parents or sib lings: 
'mat*s this?" 
"Tall me what this :s,*' 
"What do 1 have here?*' 


Oxtld nmrnB Iteiii 
prasented* 


Soimds of/nojne of itein^* 
Verbal praise,^ 

Stateimt: 'Hfes, that»s 

a^ 

And/or being given the 
actual object to play 
with. 


Student will say the namos of eonmon objects Cbook, block , car, traiiij dog, 
ball) when prosented with a picture of an object and asked either 'H^liat's 
this?", ''Tell me what this is/* or 'Wat do I have here?" by any of his 
tiachers, paronts or siblings, iteceptable anpTomrmtions will be followed by 
verbal praise, an e:^an-^ion, and/or the presentation of the actual object. 


Exainple 






smiNG 




SUBSEQUCNCE 


On swing; swing nuinager 
Cteacher or peer) nearby; 
swing is slowing do^^in- 


Oil Id says, *'?mh ine." 


Sounds of /push m/j 

Swing manager (teacher * 
peer) says , '*OiC* and giv^es 
swing 3 push^ 


Student will say "push mc" to the swing raTnager Cteacher or pear) whan on the 
swing and the swing slows douih Manager will vocally actaiowiDdge utterance 
and give swing a puslu 


Exaniple C: 






SBTriNG 


mymmr 


SUBSEQUENCE 


Studont has corqiletad 
pre\'i©ua trial 10 or 
fewer seconds ago in 
tutorial session with 
teacher; T directs eyes 
to student. 


S directs eyes to 
teacher. 


Eye contact; 

T begins next trial or 
task. 


Student will make eye contact with tho teadier within 10 seconds after 
con^letion of a trial in tutorial sessloris with the teacher. Eye contact will 
be the occasion for the teacher to begin the next trial. 


Exajiple 






smim 




SUBSIQIBNCE 


Worksheet with four pairs 
of natching pictures , and 
a pencil on table ; T 
says, "Draw lines betvs^een 
the mtching aninmls/' 


Student picks up pencil, 
displays appropriate eye 
movements and draws 
appropriate linei* 


Lines drawn; Verbal 
praise; 

Sticker put on paper. 



In the present^ of a worksheet with four pairs of matching pictures ^ a pencil 
and the instructions, "Draw lines betwecnL the imtching animals," student will 
pick up pencil and draw lines between rmtching pictures. Teacher will praise 
student and put a sticker on correctly cpiiploted pspoT, 



Figure 6 d% 
Sanplo of Tlireo J&m Objectives 
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Hie advantage to this procedure is the level of descriptive detail with 
v^lch objectivas ate specified* The concept of setting and subsequeiices is 
likely to aid the teacher in delineating all the relevant conditions in which 
the targeted movements are to be displayed. In addition ^ the enphasis on 
natural s^sequences and the notion of these subsequences becojiiiiig the setting 
of tile next line of behavior highlight the natural conditions in which specific 
moveiiients are to occur. Identifying these cor.dltions represents a first step 
in a strategy for acconplishing gene ralizat ion to appropriate natural environ- 
nents^ a step which may not be considered when iislai other foniiats. 

Three term analysis is also a useful way of delineating objectives for 
activities which integrate beliavioral skills from seTCral developmental or 
currlcular donialns CgTOSs/flne motor ^ cognitive^ social ^ language/conmii^iicationj 
self-help). The e5<a:Tple in Figure 7 shows how cne activity can be designed to 
contribute to the achievement of objectives fTorn several curricular domains* 
A three tenii descTiptlon of such activities clearly shows how the objectives 
relate to one another and yet how each can be independently and systeimtically 
established and advanced. In addition to inci'easing the pedagogical efficiency . 
of any' lessoiii integi^ated activities enhimce the fmictionallty and generaliza- 
tion potential of the skills established , since integTated skills are usually 
required in natural settings. This is a inajoi' progranmng advaJicement over 
one objective-Dne activity teacliing in which one activity is designed for each 
objective whicli is specified. 

AN^UYZING TASKS 

A.fter our teaching objectives are set, it is instnonental to analyze the 
objectives into snialler bits of bchavloi^ wliidi cm then be soquenced and 
systernntically taught to the child* For exanplo, our hypotliotical teacher has 
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SETTING 



SlBSEQlfliNCB 



Student has cow^leted 



S directs eyes to T. 



Eye contact; 



previous task 10 or 
fewer seconds ago; T 
sitting across from 
student at table; T 



T£5adier presents sticker 
of a and says ^ 

'*^^^at do I have here?*' 



directs eyes to student. 





n 



Soimds of name; 



T says, ''Right, that's a 
pictiire of a 
Teacher then places 
sticker on table; and 
presents a worksheet wth 
four pairs of matching 
pictures; she also puts a 
pencil on the table as she 
says I '*Draw lines betiveen 
tile Hatching animals*'' 





"Sfudent picks pencil, 
displays appropriate eye 
movenionts and draKs 
lines bot^/ecii motching 
pictures . 




Lines dra^vii; 




ERIC 



Figure 7 

San^ilc Activity v/hich Integrates Objectives from Several Curriculnr Areas 
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stated that one o£ her objoctivas for DonaLd for the year is that in the 
setting of a TOrksheet with four pairs of matdiing pictures, a pencil, and the 
instructions '^Draw Unes between the ]n^tchljig animals," Donald will pick iip 
the pencil and draw linos between the imtdiing pictures. This general 
objective can be written according to tlie three term format: 



SETTING 




SUBSEQIENCE 


Donald seated at table; 
worksheet with 4 pairs 
of inatchlng pictures on 
table; pencil on table; 
Teacher says: "Draw 
lines between the 
Hatching animals.*/ 


Donald picks up pencil , 
displays appropriate eye 
movements and dros 
appropriate lines * 


Lines draivn betTOen 
matching animaLs; Teacher 
praises Donald and hangs 
\jp worksheet. 



■Die teacher's next step is to determine which behaviors she will need to 
teacli Donald in order to reach this objecttTO and the sequence in wiiich they 
are to be taught. Tliis planning procedure is often referred to as -'task 
analysis," 



Task analysis is usually acconpllshed by witing descriptions of %vhat the 
student must do^ that is, primarily descriptions of novements. iviioji the 
three tenn foiinat is employed, however, attention must also be paid to the 
settings and subsequences to those movements* This has several notewrthy 
adrantages which wo will discuss a bit latOT^ 

Let us take the exruiiple,of Donald ahovc and begin WTitlng a taste analysis 
in three ten^. Tlie three tcm analysis in Figure 8 not only describos the 
stated objective in more detail^ it also ©Mbles us to specify those individual 
behaviors which Donald must already display before he can meet the objective* 
In other words, tliiri three temi doscriptlon includes a statement of the 
prerequisites to coiiplotjiig a sliiqile worksheet. Sapon (1970) calls theso 
behaviors W^is (pronoiBiccd 'Vabs"), short for Requisite Mtocedent Behaviors. 
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DDnaldj Qm other stu^ 
dent, aid teacher sittiiig 
at a snail t^le in a 
Qomer of th^ classroom; 
a workiheet is In Iront 
of Dsnaldi 



a 




b 


d 


d 




c 


b 



a,b,Cjd 
animals 



a panciL is beside tt; 
Teacher says: 'toald, 
draw lines between the 
matching wilmals,'* 






Donald directs his eyes 
at tiia pencil * 



Denald picks pencil 
m his right hand. 



nald scBo^ the two 
colums of animals* 



®Id directs eyes to 
aninal on left at top of 
page places pencil 
point on ^par left 



Donald* s eyes move 
across the page as his 
right hand moves towards 
thB latching animal. 




raises rii^t haid. 




rects eyes at 
second animl on the 



inald places pencil 
pomt on second animl 
m lift. 




Donald's eyes wovb down 
mi to the ri^t as his 
ri^t hmvi moves tQimrds 
the i^tdiing aninml. 




Donald raises ri^t hand 



aJBSEQUBJCE. 



Ptncll in DDnald's field 
of view. 



Pencil held in Donald* s 
ritfit handi 



Pictmras of animals in 
Donald* s field of view. 



Donald's eyes directed at 
and pencil point on upper 
left aninal* 




Strai^t line appears on 
paper; one pair of 
matching aninals are 
connected by a line* 



Pencil held above paper, 
point down* 



Eyes directed at second 
mxml on left* 



Pencil point on second 
^inal on left* 



Diagonal line appears on 
p^r; seeond pair of 
matAlng aniJBls are 
comected by a line* 



Pencil held above paper, 
poijit dam. 



ETC. until paper loote like this: 
Fiffjre 8 

^c^le of a Task Analysis in Three Terns 
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Let us staTt at the beginning md identify the BMb to mfiGting the stated 

Dbjective. Donald miist be able to do the following things before he will 

successfully coii^lete the worksheet r 

1, Sit in his seat at a table with another studeiit present; 

2* Display eye moveiTients which are* directed towaTds stationary 
obj ects ; 

3* Pick up a pencil; 

4. Held a pencil correctl)^; 

5* Place a pehcil on a specified point; 

6, Display the eye niovements of scanning; 

7* Drav a straight line between two Items; 

8* Select a inatching item from an array of four; and 

9* Draw a diagonal line between two items. 
All of these RABs are evident in the three term analysis presented in Figure 8* 
We can now conpare the three term description of Donald* s entorlng behavior 
CFigure 2) with theses R/\Bs and decide at which point to begin our teaching 
programi that is^ detennine those behaviors whidi will represent our ImiBdlate 
obj ectives^ 

After reading the description of Donald's behwior in Figure 2, we see 
clearly that Donald already displays the RABs nuiitered 1 through 6, It is 
also apparent from the lines describing Donald's eye movements and the order 
in which he drew his circles that Donald displays RAB ^8 [selecting a nBtching 
item froni an array of four) as well, lie does not, however, display Rf^Bs #7 
and /^9- -drawing a straight line between two itenis and drawing a diagonal line 
between ttvo iteiiis* Consequent ly^ those two behaviors will be targeted as our 
teaching objectives. One possible strategy for reaching these objectives will . 
be presented below In the section entitled Teaching Strato^ies, 
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One of tho major advantages of this kind of task analysis Is that the 
three term procedure permits increasinglx detailed levels of analysis. For 
exairple, If Donald did not yet hold a pencil correctly (RAB #4) , It would be 
possible to Qxpmd the three term description and write a more detailed 
analysis of the behaviors involved in holding a pencil. Figure 9 represents 
an exajiple of this kind of analysis* lliis description would then enable the 
teacher to specify the RABs for appropriate pencil holding, and teaching 
could then begin on those RABs. On the other hand, since Donald does display 
all of the behaviors involved In pencil holdingi the statement "Donald picks 
up pencil in his right hand'- is written in sufficient detail. TTils flexibility 
iji level of detail enables teachers to describe the behaviors of all of their 
pupils, regardless of their level of fmctioning. Broad analyses may be 
written when appropriate, and extremely detailed descriptions can also be 
prepared. The choice of level of detail depends on several factors, including 
the puipose of the description, the student's laiouTi learning patterns, and the 
teacher's history with regard to the particular student, ITiis characteristic 
flexibility of three tenii analysis does not decrease the efficiency or 
reliability of the procedure. In fact, it is precisely this systematic 
flexibility whicli makes three term analysis an effective and responsive tool 
for teaching. 

TIIACHING STRAmGTES 

Now that we have identified the behaviors which Donald must be taught and 
discussed Sapon's fonnulatlons regarding the effects of settings and subsequences 
on a student's movements, we are in a position to develop a teaching program. 
In keeping with his three teiin framework, Sapon (1972, 1976) defines a teacher 
as one who assumes the responsibility for arranging and nuinaging the environ- 
ment (both settings and sequences) so that his piq^il comes to display the 
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SETTING 




SUBSnQUENCE 


Donald seated at a 

table with point facing 
away from himi Teadier 
says: '-Pick up the 


Donald directs his eyes 
at thf» UGnrl 1 


Pencil in Donald's field 
of view. 




Donald raises right 
hand 


Donald's right hand above 
pencil 1 palm do^^ * 




Donald lowers right hand 
a few inches. 


Right fingers touching 
pencil . 




Donald moves thunb to 
ri^t of pencil J index 
finger to left of 
pencil. 


Donald's fingers aroimd 
pencil ; pencil between his 
index and middle finger; 
thunto leaning on table. 




Donald squeezes fingers 
together and bends 
thumb. 


Pencil is held in Donald's 
right hand. 


_ 


Donald turns hand 90^ 
to the right. 


Pencil held in Donald's 
right hand; point do\m; 
Pencil is in proper 
position for witing. 



Figure 9 

A ^fore Detailed Analysis of Pencil Ilolding 
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desired movements. TTiis obliges a teacher to give careful consideration to 
the wide variety of environmental properties which are accessible to managenient 
and to arrange these properties accordingly, 

Sapon and Kaczmarek C197S: 75) identify five general strategics, T7ie 
reader will note that these teaching procedures are described using the same 
fraJTiework--the three tenn paradigm- -as was used in discussing observing and 
recording behavior, specifying objectives, and task analysis, 

1) Strengthening the same movements in a slightly different setting-- 
Shifting Setting Control 

2) Strengthening a set of successively closer approximations to the 
terminal objective in an identical setting Cshaplng) 

3) Strengthening a slightly different set of movements in a slightly 
different setting 

4) Strengthening the same set of movements in the same sotting-- 
Sitosequence Control 

5) Shifting specially-arranged settings and subsequences in the 
direction of natural and natural ly- arranged antecedent and 
subsequent environments --Convergent Strategy CSapon 1970)* 

Our sanple strategy for teaching Donald to draw a straight line and a diagonal 

line between two items in the presence of a pencil , a worksheot with four 

matching pairs of animals, and the teacher *s vocal instructions will primarily 

ejTploy the first three strategies listed above. 

In discussing specific arrangements of the environment ^ we will be 

referring to both setting controls and subsequence controls. Setting controls 

(Sapon 1973b) are systematic arrangements of the antecedent environment which 

either increase or decrease the probabilities of some movement. For exanple^ 

at snacktime a teacher my present a vocal model following the question 'HVhat 

do you want?** while holding up a cookie, Ttiis setting control is designed to 

increase the probability of the child approximating **cookie,*' On the other 
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hand, a 'teacher may remove a particular item from a child's setting if this 
item has been obsen^ed to be the occasion for inidcsirable behaviors. Tliis 
type of setting control is most effective when coLqiled with a inanagemont 
procedure whidi is designed to increase some specific, desirable set of 
movements * 

Subsequence controls (Sapon 1973b) are systematic arrangements of the 
envlroruiient follomng a set o£ movements, ITie authors* use of the term will 
refer only to arrangomcnts of the subsequence which are desl^ied to increase 
the probabilities of a set of movements. Verbal praise ^ grades, presenting 
students with stickers, hanging students' work on bulletin boai^dSj and 
providing an opportunity for students to engage in activities of their own 
choice are all exainples of subsequence controls. 

ITie strategy for Donald which will be discussed below will focus on 
setting controls. Tliat is^ the emphasis of our progi^ajn with Donald will be to 
arrange the teaching £ettin£ in wnys which will predictably increase the 
prohabillties of Donald displaying the stated objectives* 

In order to do this, we must study closely the setting in which Donald 
is expected to draw the specified lines. Prominent in this setting is the 
presence and content of the worksheet itself. It is through the use of 
worksheets that we will teach Donald to drtiw appropriate lines between matching 
items. We will design a set of worksheets that are sequenced in difficulty so 
that Donald will experience many siiuill successes and yet be sufficiently 
challenged as he learns the \\j\M for conflicting our worksheet, Rach of the 
steps in this teaching program are described in three torm on the following 
pagCi?, It should be noted that there are several variations on these steps 
wiiich would serve the purposes of this program equally as well, lliree term 
analysis peiTiiits the design and inclusion of options into ©vei^- teaching 
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program, Tho proposed interim objectives stand solely as an exajt^le of the 
formulation o£ a strategy in three terms. The reader is Invited to contribute 
suggestions of their own into this proposed program for Donald, 
First Interim Objective : 



SErriNG 




SUBSEOUnNCF 


Donald, 


one other student 


Donald picks ui^ the 


Short lino appears botween 


and teac 


:her seated at 


pencil J directs his eyes 


dots on paper; Teachor 


small table in a 


conier 


at the paper, and draws 


acknowledges/praises 


of the classroom 


; a 


a line betvveon the dots. 


Donald and presents 


worksheet is in 


front 




anotlier similar sheet. 


of Donald: 










t • 








a penci; 


. is beside it; 






Taadier 


says: ■*Draw a 






line between the 


dots/* 







TTie teacher has several options open at this point in the progranh If 
the vocal instructions and the placement of the dots are not effective 
setting controls, the teacher may want to add one or niore of the following: 
1) Place a finger of each hand on the outside of each dot to serve as an 
additional visual control; 2] Ask Donald to point to each dot before drawing 
the line; 5) Use her Index finger as a moving guide and instruct Donald to 
follow her finger with the pencil. In each of these options ^ the teacher must 
be preparod to shift the setting gradually so that evGntually, Donald will 
draw the line In the setting specified above. At the s^unc tim^ the teacher 
can be shaping the quality of the line Donald draws. For cxanrplc, Donald^s 
first line between the two points placed close together may be slightly crooked 
or wa\y and may be dra\m inidor the control of the teachor -s fingers placed on 
either side of the dot. If this is the casCj the pi'ogram will then have to 
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enphasize sintultaneously both the quality of Donald's lino and the setting in 
which it is drawn • 
Second Intorlin Objectivo : 



SETTING 




SUBSHQUnNCF 


Sanis as above except 
worksheet in front of 
Donald is as follows : 


Donald picks up the 
pencil, directs his eyes 
at the paper J and draws 
a line bet\^^een the dots. 


Line appears between dots 
on paper; Teacher aclmow- 
ledges/praises Donald and 
presents another similar 
sheet J terminates activity 
or presents soine other 
arranged subsequence < 









We see in this objective that the only change in prograiTiming is the 
length of the line Donald must draw; that is, the setting differs slightly in 
that the dots are placed farther apart thaji in the first interim objective. 
It should be apparent tliat the teacher can present to Donald a series of 
worksheets which call for increasingly longer lines without raising the 
contingencies too drastically Bt any one point. All of the options (md 
others) discussed regardinn the first interim objective arc also applicable 
here. At this point it is possible for the teacher to begin altering the 
worksheets slightly so that the item variety is increased. In other words, 
worksheets may now consist of two mcitching animals instead of the simjile 
points used in the first objective* Tlie puiposc of this is to increase the 
nimiber and variety of settings in which Donald draws a straight line. This 
will facilitate the teaching of the inore advanced objectives later on. 
Third I nterim Objectivo: 



sunim 


NDVliMENT 


SUBSEQlfllNCn 


Same as above except 
workshcot is as follows: 


SniTC as above. 


Line appears on paper 
between imitching items; 
sumo as above. 
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At this stage of the prograin it is instrumental to add distTactors to the 
worksheet, that is, to alter the setting again in the direction of the terminal 
objective. As in the second objective^ it is in^^ortant that the items ajid 
placement of the itents on the page vary with each worksheet. 
Fourth Interim Objective : 



' SETTING 


NDVBENT 


SUBSEQUnNCE 


Sanie as above except 
worksheet is as follows: 


Donald picks up the 
pencil J directs his eyes 
at the paper, scans the 
paper J ajid draws tvvo 
lines between the 
matching items* 


Tivo lines appear on the 
page; nmtching items are 
connected; same as above. 









With the coimnonceiTient of work on this objective, Donald is now drav^^ing 
t\vro straight lines between matching items. The lines, as suggested above, do 
not cross, since Donald lias not yet been tdught to draw diagonal lines* It 
would have also been acceptable had our h>qiothetlcal teacher decided to teach 
Donald to draw a diagonal line before requiring liim to draw two lines. The 
order of these t\m objectives is flexible since neither is a RAB for the other* 



Fifth Interim Objective: 
SETIING 


^DVR^'KNT 


SUBSEQUnNCE 


Same as above except 
worksheet is as follows: 


Same as above except 
Donald ^s eves and hrmd 
move dingonally to the 
right. 


Diagonal line appears on 
the page; matching itcni^ 
arc connected; same as 
above . 


1 







Since the change in this particular setting is more obvious than the settings 
of the first four objectives , the teacher may choose to begin with the items 
closer together ajid gradually increase the distanco between them. Tliis again 
depends on Donald's perfornianco* 
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Sixth Interim Objective : 



SETTING 


MOVENENT 


SUBSEQUENCE 


Sanie as above except 
worksheet is as follows: 


banie as aoove except 
Donald draws two diagonal 
lines between the 
matdiing items. 


iwo ciiagonaA Ainos appear 
on the page; niatching 
Items are connected; sajne 
as above. 









This objective is clearly a combination of the fourth md fifth interim 
objectives, Donald's performance is irore and TOre closely appvoximating the 
tennlnal objective of drawing lines between four pairs of niatching animals. 
Seventh Inter im Objecti ve: 



SETTim 


^DVBENT 


SUBSEQUENCR 


Same as above except 
worksheet is as follows: 


Smne as above except 
Donald draws two diagonal 
lines and one straight 
line between the niatching 
items . 


T\vo diagonal lines and one 
straight line appear on 
page; same as above. 







Hie movements which Donald is required to display and the settings in 



which they are displayed are becoming increasingly more corni)lex- The arrange- 
ment of the items on tlie page ca_n bo varied with each worksheet so that the 
combination of diagonal and straight lines which Donald draws also varies, 

TTie reader is most likely able to specify the eighth and ninth interim 
objectives at this point, llie teacher can introduce worksheets in which 
Donald must draw three lines which all cross each other. A fourth pair of 
matdiing items can be added; the Hiajinor in which they are added will depend on 
Donald's past perfomianco and the teacher's predictions as to the amount of 
setting control he requires at this point in the program. 
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A strategy of this kind is easily modified to include work on additioiial 
objectives as well, TTiere is no rule which says line drawing and the couple- 
tlon of worksheets must be taught using pictures of animls. If it has also 
been determined that Donald needs to be taught to match colors, shapes^ items 
v/hich'*'go together/* or any of a host of behaviors^ the teacher would find it 
very easy to integrate sudi objectives with the line drawing program, lliis 
could be done at several points along the way. For ejcample, worksheets for 



the sixth interim objective could look 
like this : 


0 


A 






r 




A 


o 


Or 


s 


3 



Worksheets for the eighth objectiv^e may 








h 




look like this: 


















or 


K 


A 










z 


K 



Tills lengthy J but only introductoiy discussion on teaching strategies 
was desired to illustrate three major points: 1) The kinds of analysis made 
possible by the three term procedure; 2) the structure and flexibility afforded 
by this paradigm; and 3) the consistency and continuity between observing and 
recording behavior Cinclucling initial assessments), specifying objectives , 
analyzing tasks, and planning teaching strategies which is possible when three 
tenn analysis is cnployed. 

EyALU/\TTOiN 

fsn integral part of any Instructional prograJTi is evaluation; that is, 
detennining how successful one's teaching efforts have been. Evaluation is 
dependent upon data gathered during program iiiplementation and provides the 
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basis for modifying aspects of the instructional program* Since the ultimate 
criterion for effective teaching is whether or not the student has been 
successful in achieving the specified objectiveCs) , evnluation must be 
inten^oven with on-gQlnfl informal assessment; therefore evaluation must also 
be on- going* 

Because three term analysis attmes the teacher to the detailed properties 

of the environment, it affords the teacher the opportiniity to evaluate and 

modify aspects of the instructional program not only on a daily basis ^ i.e,, 

following each day*s administration of the program, but also continuously, 

i*e., while the teacher is actually engaged in the pedagogical interactions. 

In essence, the teacher strives to make subtle, but syscematic changes in each 

program trial so that he is providing the occasion for the student to display 

behaviors which are constantly moving in the direction of the teiTninal 

objecti\^e* Tliese decisions to cliange m aspect of setting and subsequence, 

to raise or lower the requirements for the arrnnged subsequence , or to end the 

lesson are based upon atudont bohainors displayed earlier in the lesson as well 

as the teacher's taiowlcdge of those students' behaviors in similar lessons and 

other settings. This process of evaluation and modification, called on-line 

analysis, can best be sunmarised by its formal definition CKaczmarek, 1977): 

Changing the imiiediately available properties of the 
enviroruiiont 

according to previously displayed lines of behavior 

so that the student displays successive approximations 
to the torininal objectiv^e, 

Tliis on-line analysis permits the teacher to review continually the originally 

planned strategy and compare it with the actual behavior of her p^iil. As the 

reader can see, wo have now come full circle and are back to the point of 

observing and recording behavior* 
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It is precisely tills circular (that is, non-linear) nature of the 
teaching process vhich makes three tern analysis an effective and useful 
procedure. Mthou^ this paper represents only an introduction to this 
franework of analysis, the reader will, it is hoped, recognize the coherence 
and continuity whidi is brought to program planning and inplementation when 
three term analysis is enployed. This consistency across planning steps 
contributes to the resolution of some of the problenis identified in the 
beginning of this paper. 

Three term analysis enables a teacher to describe^ attend to, and analyze 
a siistantial arouit of the vital infonnation about a student's behavior which 
becomes available during assessment and/or pro grain in^lementation. The 
attention to detailed descriptions of the settings and subsequences to 
movements leads to the inclusion of all aspects of the conditions under which 
a behavior is expected to be displayed when objectives are being specified. 
Three term analysis is designed to aid the teacher in planning activities 
which intenrate objectives across skill areas, Ihis characteristic of the 
framework leads teachers away from the Limitations of one objectlve''One activity 
teaching. Finally, the three torn paradigm has iiiqoortant inplications for the 
T^ually difficult procedure of on-going evaluation. Future work on relating 
three term analysis to the teaching of handicapped ijidividuals will be directed 
towards further resolution of such problems in program planning and in^Dlementa- 
tion. 
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